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IMPORTANT! 


OUR MAIL ADDRESS 


No mail whatsoever should be sent 
to us at 48 Central Street, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. This address is 
simply one which we must maintain 
in compliance with Post Office reg- 
ulations. 

Mail so addressed is sometimes 
delayed a matter of weeks before we 
receive it. 


CORRECT ADDRESS 


We ask your cooperation in this 
matter. It will help us to serve you 
more promptly if you will use our 
correct address. 

At the bottom of this column you 
will find the address to which all com- 
munications should be sent. 


_ Please use it now and in all future 
correspondence. 


SUSSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 


entitle the sender to membership in either of out 
two Societies. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particu- 
larly prose articles of about 300 words, are 
solicited. We do not wish to consider prose 
manuscripts longer than 500 words nor verse in 
excess of twenty-four lines. The shorter the bet- 
ter. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage 
enclosed with each offering. 


Published monthly by The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Pub- 
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chusetts. Entered as second-class matter, June 
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under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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Important 


T the recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the American Humane 
Education Society, Mr. Eric H. Hansen was unanimously elected 
cin President of both Societies by the Board of Directors. His election was 
om instituted at the request of Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who had expressed his 
desire to relinquish the office of President which he had held for the past 
t h e 35 years. | 
Dr. Rowley was, however, persuaded by the Directors to accept the 
~E /, position of Chairman of the Board, and we are confident that his host of 
: friends and admirers all over the world will be happy to know that he will 
aiuman continue his invaluable association with the Societies’ activities. 
Mr. Hansen, who for the past three years has served our Societies as 


Executive Vice-President and who has been actively connected with the 
humane movement for 20 years, is eminently qualified to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the presidency. His fundamental knowledge of our work, 
his deep-seated convictions in regard to animal welfare, his farsighted plans 
Our for the future, and his genial personality have earned for him the full con- 
fidence of the Board. We bespeak for him the continued cooperation, not 
only of our members and friends, but of the staff. 
ob rustees Dr. Rowley and Mr. Hansen have worked together for the past three 
years in complete accord, and with two such capable leaders continuing to 
guide our activities, we look to the future with confidence. 
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“SPARKY" GOES TOPSIDE 
When general quarters is sounded aboard 
his Coast Guard combat cutter, "Sparky" 
goes topside on the double. 


& 


Birds and Valentine’s Day 
LONG time ago the birds figured 
prominently in Valentine’s Day fes- 

tivities. This was because of the belief 
that all birds mated on the same date— 
February 14. 

Because of this influence, the early 
Scotch and English considered the ac- 
ceptance of a Valentine as a mock engage- 
ment. 

In fairly recent periods it was still 
common in many places to consult birds 
as to the future on Valentine’s Day. The 
ancient Romius believed so implicitly in 
the prophetic power of birds that they 
coined a word which we still use today, 
to describe the phenomena. Thus, we 
say “auspicious,” which means “favor- 
able flight of birds,” to express favorable 
appearance. 

In early Derbyshire, the hen and the 
rooster were watched by maidens who 
wished to know how soon they would be 
married. On Valentine’s Day, the girls 
knelt before doors and squinted through 
the keyholes. If they could see, framed 
in the tiny opening, a rooster and a hen 
at the same time, their marriage within 
the year was assured. 

To catch a glimpse of the husband-to- 
be, required « rather unpleasant ritual 
with a hen’s egg. First, the egg was hard 
boiled. Then salt was substituted for the 
yolk, and the whole morsel, including the 
shell, eaten without benefit of water or 
utterance of a single word. This pe- 
culiar custom was supposed to cause the 
future husband to appear in a dream. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Horseman, George Washington 


By L. E. EUBANKS 


acquaintance with them, young 

George had mastered the art of rid- 
ing his pony by the time he started to 
school. But the school was a long distance 
off, through forest and across streams to 
the Falmouth church, where the sexton, 
Hobbs, taught the “three R’s.” Mr. 
Washington thought it time young 
George should become a real horseman, 
and of this the boy recorded in his 
diary: 

“IT remember when my father was 
teaching me to leap my pony, the pony 
refused, and my mother ran out, we were 
near to the house. My father sat still 
on a big stallion and took no notice of 
her entreaties. At last I got the pony 
over and he fell with me. I jumped up 
and was in the saddle in a moment. My 
father said I must try again. Mother 
ran back into the house, crying out that 
I would be murdered.” 

But Augustine Washington had his 
way. He persisted in making his son 
master horses, knowing how important 
this would be to him in later life. At 
the age of eleven, George was riding 
horseback four miles to school with his 
hornbook tied to the saddlebow. Before 
he was sixteen he thought nothing of a 
trip to Wakefield, a brother’s estate on 
Pope’s Creek, fifteen miles away, or up 
to visit Lawrence at Mount Vernon, 
thirty miles distant. He was perfectly 
at home in the saddle. He broke the 
Washington colts, trained them to take 
the fences and follow the hounds. 

Throughout his life Washington loved 


| oe of horses from his very first 


his horses and found his most pleasant 
recreation in working with them. Right 
into old age, he continued to ride daily. 
His farm was one of the largest in Amer- 
ica, some 51,000 acres. These he divided 
into several small estates, such as Muddy 
Hole Farm, Union Farm, and River 
Farm. He gave each a regular weekly 
visit. 

A soldier who had served under Wash- 
ington called at Mount Vernon one day 
to see his former friend. Mr. Custis 
gave him these directions: “You will 
meet with an old man wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat, riding upon a white horse 
with a great umbrella tied to his saddle- 
bow. That, sir, is General Washington. 

Riding in a drizzling rain, when he 
was about sixty-eight years old, is said 
to have caused Washington’s death. He 
took a cold that ended fatally. 
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Horses’ Christmas 


BOUT a week before Christmas came 

a gift from a friend of our Society. 
Accompanying this donation was a verse 
which told us specifically that the donor 
wished it applied to aid in our yearly 
custom of giving Christmas dinners to 
our equine friends. Here is the verse: 


I’m sending you a silver dime, 
Almost too small to see, 

Please give some horse an apple red 
And pat his nose for me. 


in 
Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


A clever little acrobat 
The quick grasshopper is; 

At springing off from bush to bush, 
He really is a whiz. 


Why the Grasshopper Doesn’t Slip 


He lands on slippery stems with ease. 
For down below his hips 

Some tiny spurs catch in the stems; 
That's why he never slips. 
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Only “Blackie Knows 


By E. L. VAN DYKE 


TRANGE, indeed, is the instinct of 
a dog. Lost in a maze of streets 
whose signs he, of course, cannot read; 
handicapped by a confusion of inter- 
mingling scents and distracted by motor 
vehicles and other creatures not always 
his friends, his brute mind, nevertheless, 
has an uncanny power to lead him to the 
master he loves. 

Take “Blackie,” for instance. 

Blackie is a cross-bred spaniel puppy, 
prized pet of Raymond W. Spencer, of 
406 Charlesmont Road, Elmira, N. Y., 
and beloved playmate of the Spencers’ 
two-year-old son, Ray, Jr. 

The Spencers went calling the other 
night, taking Blackie along. Returning, 
they put Blackie back into their car. 
Perhaps he slipped out unobserved while 
the Spencers were getting in. At any 
rate, when they got home, Blackie was 
missing. 

For three days the Spencers hunted 
high and low for the little black dog, but 
to no avail. 

Then came Monday, and Mr. Spencer 
left for his job as a tool designer in one 
of Elmira’s biggest war plants—a huge 
factory more than five miles from the 
Spencer home, and on the other side of a 
river that Blackie had never traversed. 
Before starting, Mr. Spencer looked 
about the yard and in the car, but saw 
no trace of his pet. 

Three hours later, Mr. Spencer, work- 
ing at his bench inside the factory, in 
which, of course, no dogs were allowed, 
looked up to see Blackie trotting towards 
him past a row of machines. 

Mr. Spencer thus describes the re- 
union. 


Self-Named 


By ISABELLE GRAHAM 


Once | acquired a cat 

And what to name this cat 

Took deliberation— 

I thought of this and that— 

No, not this, not that— 

Then inspiration! 

“I'll let him name himself,” said |. 

| watched him scoot about, 

Now in the house, now out; 

Now on a chair, now off, 

Now up the stairs, now down, 

Cavorting like a clown, 

Now out of the door, now in again— 

Said |, “Well, that's that— 

It suits him pat— 

Since he is off again, on again 

Out again, in again, 

He's named himself 
“Pat-Finnegan.” 
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BLACKIE AND 
RAY SPENCER, JR. 


“He raced towards me and jumped all 
over me, wagging his tail and licking 


my hands. I’ve never seen such a happy 
dog in my life.” 

One of the guards at an outer gate 
told the dog’s master that he had seen a 
black dog outside the gate earlier that 
morning, but that the animal had dis- 
appeared. It seemed evident that Blackie 
had ducked inside the factory while other 
workers were entering, had unerringly 
found his way among the maze of cor- 
ridors and assembly lines to his master’s 
bench, ignoring the thousands of other 
employees and the bedlam of noise and 


confusion. 

The happy reunion of dog and master 
temporarily stopped production in that 
part of the war plant, until Mr. Spencer 
took the dog to the home of a friend 
nearby for safekeeping. 

At the Spencer home that night, little 
Ray Spencer, Jr., cried with joy at sight 
of his soft-eyed friend—a friend he had 
decided he might never see again. 

How did a six-month-old puppy find 
his way along miles of streets he had 
never traveled before to the noisy interior 
of a factory? Only Blackie knows—and 
Blackie cannot voice his explanations. 


a 
Country Dog in the City 


‘NOTHER of those almost incredible 

stories of a dog’s ability to locate 

its master is the tale of “Brownie,” a 
cocker spaniel. 

Brownie’s owner, Roger Thornhill, 
brought him to New York where the pair 
were to stop overnight before journey- 
ing on to the South where they planned 
to spend the winter. They registered at 
the Commodore Hotel and, as the day 
advanced, Mr. Thornhill decided to make 
a business call at a Broadway office. 

Not long after, as he was talking to a 
business acquaintance in the latter’s of- 
fice, a secretary came in with the news 
that there was a dog whining in the outer 
office. Investigation proved that it was 
Brownie, come to find his master. 

The dog must have escaped from the 


hotel room when the maid had entered 
to clean up. He then had apparently 
found his way to the elevators in the 
hall and ridden to the ground floor with 
a group of people. From there, he must 
have scurried out the front door of the 
hotel and somehow traced Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s footsteps across 42nd Street and 
as far as the office building on Broadway. 

It seems probable that the dog had 
next discovered the same elevator his 
master had used in going up to the 
eighth floor and had somehow left the 
car at that stop. 

No one will ever know just how this 
feat was accomplished, but the fact re- 
mains that a country dog traced his 
master through the throngs and traffic of 
the world’s greatest city. 
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Soldier’s Soliloquy 


(Found on the body of an Australian soldier ) 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the anguish of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless dower 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom's crowning hour, 

That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 

| saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 
| saw the morning break.” 


Some Canine J ottings 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


LSATIAN dogs were recently brought into London to 
direct the work of searching for and rescuing people who 

were trapped in ruined buildings by the buzz bombs. They 
are credited with a keener instinct for this sort of work than 
any other canine breed. 


Our four-legged friends can look forward to a rosier postwar 
world, too. In prewar days, comfortable kennels, special care 
and privileges were extended canine passengers on several of 
the transatlantic luxury liners. After the war, seagoing dogs 
have the promise of enjoying even finer travel care and comfort 
aboard ocean liners. - 


Dogs bitten by poisonous snakes in India at once disappear 


into the jungles. After three days, they return to their homes, 
famished and emaciated, but mysteriously cured of all traces 
of the poison venom. Medical science can still take a few 
lessons from Mother Nature. 


In some of the oldest churches in England, there are pews 
still equipped with the iron hooks and rings to which church- 
goers in medieval times fastened their bloodhounds, mastiffs 
and other hunting breeds while they attended services. 


A quaint medieval law, at one time, prohibited worshippers 
from fastening their hunting dogs outside churches. The 
attendants, therefore, circumvented the law by bringing their 
canine companions inside the churches. 


In the age of animal worship, some of the tribes of Western 
Asia idolized that faithful friend of man, the dog. In Java, 
the red dog was an object of admiration, each family main- 
taining one in its household as a good luck symbol. If properly 
colored dogs were not obtainable, wooden images were used 
in their stead. 


There may have been a distant link between those red dog 
worshippers and the ’Forty-niners who crossed the plains of 
California in search of gold. They applied the name of Red 
Dog to one of the mining towns that mushroomed into existence 
in the Mother Lode country. But even Red Dog had a geo- 
graphical companion in the town of Dogpatch. 
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“Rosie” Does Her Bit 


O place in war time for pet birds? The wounded Yanks 
in one Ward of the huge United States 42nd General 
Hospital, at Brisbane, Australia, think otherwise. 

The soldiers know that in their parrakeet pet, affectionately 
named “Rosie-the-Riveter,” or “Rosie” for short, they have a 
perfect morale-builder. 

Although bred in the wilds of New Guinea, the little emerald 
green bird finds the Ward a delightful place to live. 

From “wake-up” time to “lights out” Rosie tirelessly hops 
from one sick bed to another cheering the wounded. 

Perched on a patient’s finger, Rosie gazes solemnly into his 
face, complete trust in her round, unblinking eyes, content- 
ment on her parrot-like face. 

If she notices that sudden tears fill the soldier’s eyes or 
feels his hand tremble at the touch of her small, warm feet on 
his finger the bird gives no sign. Rosie’s affection, often the 
first in long, lonely, horror-filled months, is welcome and most 
touching. 

When the orderly makes his rounds, there is Rosie perched 
on his head or shoulder enjoying a ride. 

Her diet? Very impractical I fear. Rosie subsists mainly 
on handouts which she begs from the soldiers’ trays at “chow” 
time. Readily she takes food from the finger or picks it 
daintily from the tip of a spoon. The men find her irresistible. 

A soldier, recuperating from a leg amputation, claimed 
ownership of the parrakeet at the time this intriguing creature 
came to my attention. A buddy gave it to him when he left 
the Ward. He had received it the same way. It is like a 
tradition. The ownership of the parrakeet passes from one 


soldier-patient to another when the owner leaves the Hospital 
to return to combat or sail homeward. The bird is a joy to all. 
Pain lessens and war-jangled nerves relax as the soidiers 
laugh at Rosie’s antics or revel in her attentions. 


—Angela M. Kohl 
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In Ohio, the driver of an automobile may be fined as much as 
$50 for passing a horse, or horse-drawn vehicle, without first 
obtaining the consent of the person riding or driving the horse. 
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Queer 


Armadillo 


By DOROTHY L. SMITH 


ARMADILLOS WEAR SUITS OF ARMOR 


UADRUPLETS! That’s right. Not one, not two, not 
Q three, but four—that’s the number of offspring the 

female armadillo may expect every time the stork makes 
a call. Four babies every time. Not only that, but the sex 
of all four will always be the same. If male, all of them will 
be male. If female, all will be female. It’s just another one 
of Nature’s strange whims that makes this true, regardless of 
the mother armadillo’s feelings about the matter. 

It’s a queer animal—the armadillo. Queer in the way it is 
made, queer in its habits, and even queer in its choice of food. 
Ants, it likes, and carrion food (dead stuff that has long since 
lost its freshness). This gives its flesh a taste not much 
relished by those who like their hot dinners hot, and their cold 
dinners cold. For in South America where the armadillo makes 
its home, the natives really eat its flesh. That is, if they can 
catch the elusive animal. Its legs and claws are made for 
burrowing, and if it is pursued it can burrow in the, ground 
quicker than any pursuer can follow. Besides that, it is a 
timid animal, and seldom goes out except at night. 

And the clothes that it wears! Ever see suits of armor in 
a museum? Suits of armor that the knights of old wore, for 
protection in battle? That gives a rough idea of how this 
strange animal is protected. An armor of bony, movable plates 


A Smart Dog . 


HE Wilson’s lived in town and “Ranger” was the family 
dog. He was a big, brown, shaggy-haired dog with soft 
brown eyes and the children all loved him. 

When Laurence went to school, Ranger would go with him 
as far as the schoolhouse yard, then go back home and almost 
always he went to meet him in the afternoon, too. He seemed 
to know when it was time. On Sunday he went to Sunday 
School with Laurence and would lie on the porch outside and 
wait until he came out. And when the children played games, 
Ranger liked to be one of them, taking his place just like a 
child. 

Then the family moved out to the country. One day 
Laurence and his father hauled a load of watermelons from 
the field up the lane to the house to feed the pigs in the lot back 
of the house. They threw a lot of the melons over the fence 
and stood watching while the pigs ate them, 

“That will be enough for today,” said Mr. Wilson. “We will 
stack what is left here by the gate and feed them tomorrow.” 
Ranger was watching them as they unloaded the melons. There 
was a little bridge over a ditch in the gateway to the yard and 
the melons were stacked just outside. 

“Some strange cows might come in the night and eat them 
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covers the back and entire sides of its body. These bony plates 
allow it plenty of freedom to move, and yet they protect the 
flesh beneath. Even the head is protected by a bonnet of bony 


structure, entirely separate from the shoulder plates. And in 
some species, the tail (if it has one, for they all do not) is also 
covered. If attacked, the armadillo can roll itself into a ball. 
When it does that, only the bony outside plates show, and all. 
the tender. flesh underneath is-protected. 

One of the queerest of the armadillo family is found in 
Argentina. It is called the pichiciago. That’s a hard one— 
pich’-i-ci-a'go. It is only five or six inches long, which is very 
small compared with the giant armadillo, which may measure 
up to four feet long. Anyway, instead of ending in a tail, as 
any respectable armadillo would, the hind part of the pichiciago 
gives the appearance of being squarely cut off. It makes him 
look mighty queer, like the rear end of a scow. 


e e e e By MABEL W. STEVENS 


up!” said Laurence as they put the last one down. “I don’t 
think so,” answered his father, “and, anyway, if they should 
come Ranger will chase them away. Won’t you, Ranger?” 


He stooped and patted the dog’s head. Ranger wagged his 
tail and looked wise. 


But in the night the strange cows did come up the lane. 
The family heard Ranger barking loudly and Mr. Wilson got 
up to look. In the bright moonlight he could see five or six 
cows going down the narrow lane with Ranger right behind 
them. He was sure Ranger would keep the cows away so he 
went back to bed. But what do you think? Early the next 
morning when Laurence and his father went out there was 
Ranger rolling the last of the melons into the house yard! 

After he had chased the cows away, he had rolled the melons 
one by one, over the bridge, pushing them with his nose until 


all of them were inside the gate. He must have known they 
would be safe inside. 


“Well, well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Wilson when he saw what 
Ranger had done, “who would think a dog would know enough 
to do that?” 


“Ranger does!” said Laurence, proudly. 
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Dog Days 
There'd be no need of bloody wars, 
If all the groaning empire rods, 
Were swayed, entire, by puppy paws, 
The actors might not show such art, 
But love would be the only part. 
If lands were ruled by dogdom’s heart, 
There'd be no taxes, boards and laws, 
And laughing tails would be the lords, 
If all the world went to the dogs. 


—Archie Tech 


Sixty-First Offspring 

1” means two things out at Nor- 

throp Field, in Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia. Officially, of course, P-61 is the 
Army’s designation for the lethal Nor- 
throp Black Widow Night Fighter, the 
world’s largest and most powerful pur- 
suit plane, now in combat against Ger- 
many and Japan. 

But unofficially, to Northrop employees, 
P-61 is the name of the latest offspring 
of the plant mascot, a black cat long ago 
given the cognomen of “Black Widow,” 
bearing that name by virtue of a jet- 
black coat, unusual maneuverability and 
night-stalking proclivities which bear re- 
lationship to the night fighter. 

Herewith we have pictured little P-61 
making her camera debut at the hands 
of Lynne Des Lauriers, an employee of 
the Northrop plant. There is no symbol- 
ism in the name P-61. She is actually 
the sixty-first offspring of the plant 
mascot, and as for the “P,”—well, that 
stands for “Puss.” 

Many of Black Widow’s offspring have 
left home for wider fields, but little P-61 
and some of her brothers and sisters still 
do their night fighting at Northrop Field. 


—Clarence M. Lindsay 


"P.61" makes her camera debut. 
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ELK is the second largest of the deer 
family in North America, the moose be- 
ing the largest. 


MALE WREN abandons its mate if a 
new nest does not please him. 


NIGHTHAWKEK is often called the bull- 
bat. 


HUMMINGBIRD is the lightest of the 
common birds in the United States. It 
weighs about one-twelfth of an ounce. 


WILD TURKEY, trumpeter swan and 
Canada goose are probably the heaviest 
birds in this country, weighing from 15 
to 31 pounds. 


OSTRICHES are the largest species of 
the bird family. 


PARROTS—One of the smallest parrots 
is the bee-bee or dwarf parrot, about 
seven inches in height. Some can learn 
to talk and whistle and are very inter- 


esting pets. 


OWL has noiseless wings, hides in a bol- 
low tree during the day, and bunts for 
food at night when be has the keenest 
vision. 


MOUNTAIN BEAVER can climb trees, 
if they are not too tall, lopping off 
branches as it goes, but leaving stubs 
long enough to use as rungs of a ladder 
on its return. Sometimes it tops the 
tree, itself. 


WOODPECKERS are the tree doctors of 
the bird world. With their powerful, 
sharp bills they dig insects out of the 
bark and also cut holes for their nests. 
At least half of the spruce-bark beetles 
of the northeastern United States are 
said to be eaten by woodpeckers. 


TREE FROG climbs a tree by use of its 
toes which have adhesive pads, enabling 
it to climb vertically. 


FINCHES are native everywhere in the 
world except Australia. 


Any unusual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animalore, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Nesting Problem for Linemen 

INEMEN employed by a northern 

California light and power company 

had a recent opportunity to perform a 

good samaritan act. They were topping 

a giant tree and lopping off several of its 
branches. 

On one of the branches to be cut away 
they found a bird’s nest with its cluster 
of tiny eggs. They securely fastened the 
nest to the limb, cut away the branch 
and carefully moved branch and nest to 
a nearby tree. 

The branch bearing the nest, with its 
precious cargo of eggs still intact, was 
then firmly tied to one of the branches 
on the other tree. 

When the mother bird returned from 
a morning foraging expedition she 
promptly found the new location of her 
nest. She must have been grateful for 
the careful moving job, because the line- 
men assert that they soon heard the 
chirping of her cheery song. 

—Jasper B. Sinclair 


HE education of the heart should ever 

go hand in hand with the cultivation 
of the mind. Kindness toward all sen- 
tient creatures and compassion for suffer- 
ing in all its forms are the hall marks 
of an enlightened community and the 
badge of a cultured individual. It is a 
grave mistake to believe that a gentle 
nature is inconsistent with a forceful 
character. Tenderness and pity should 


never be taken as proof of weakness. 
Men who have been great in a true sense 
have never been indifferent to the rights 
or blind to the needs of the helpless. 
—RHon. George R. Farnum 


"Manthorne Boy," highy respected member 
of the household of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Schrafft, esteemed friends of our Society. 
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Animal 


Clocks 


Y closely observing different ani- 

mals and birds, the keen student of 

nature is able to tell, not only the 
different seasons of the year, approach- 
ing changes in weather, but is also able 
to tell the time of day or night! 

The laughing kingfisher of Australia 
would make a most accurate alarm clock. 
It is the odd habit of this strange bird, 
punctually one hour before sunrise, to 
set up such a din of whooping, laughing 
and shouting that awakens even the 
soundest of sleepers. 

During the summer months here in 
our own land, especially if one lives in 
the country, there is little need for a 
clock as the different feathered creatures 
will tell the time. 

Usually, the barnyard rooster crows 
some three or four times just on the 
stroke of midnight. But the finch is the 
first early morning singer and he begins 
about 1:30 and approximately one hour 


Color Variation in 


OLOR variation in the wild ani- 
( . mal world is very interesting. 
The great majority of animal 
species are characteristically colored in 
a definite manner, exhibiting a pattern 
of tints which are passed on through 
heredity, with little or no variation from 
one generation to another. Few are uni- 
formly white or uniformly black. There 
are a few exceptions, of course, such as 
the polar bear and the snowy owl of arctic 
regions and the black swan of Australia, 
but these are rare. 

On the other hand, domesticated 
beasts and birds tell a different story, the 
obvious inference being that they are 
produced by Nature. This is not true. 
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later the blackcap joins in. 

The quails give their call from 2:30 to 
3:00, and they are followed in about half 
an hour by the song sparrows. 

Next of the “time-telling’” songsters 
are the blackbirds, after which are heard 
the larks who continue the musicale until 
at five o’clock the English sparrows 
drown all music with their mighty chirp- 
ing. About this time the barnyard roost- 
ers really get down to business in an- 
nouncing the approach of dawn. 

Dogs, cats, horses, donkeys and other 
animals know certain hours in the day. 
My dog could tell within two or three 
minutes of six o’clock each evening. He 
would begin to walk restlessly about and 
just as soon as it was six he would go 
out on the porch to wait for me to come 
home from work, except on Sundays, and 
if I were away he would not take his 
position on the porch. 

By looking at the house cat’s eyes, one 


the Wild .... 


The principle of “law” of natural se- 
lection which Charles Darwin’s_ re- 
searches brought to light tends to elim- 
inate whites and blacks. It is only when 
this principle is abrogated by man for his 
own profit or amusement that animals 
become pure white or black. 

Pure white animals are termed “al- 
binos” by scientists, pure black ones 
“melanos.” Complete albinism results 
from the absence in the skin, hair, feath- 
ers, coating of the eye, etc., of the minute 
pigment-granules which normally deter- 
mine the color of the particular structure. 

There is a distinct difference, how- 
ever, between partial or seasonal white- 
ness. The former is a pathological con- 


By JEWELL CASEY 


No better indication of the sea- 

son's change could be asked 

than the sight of wild geese fly- 
ing in formation. 


can tell time of day with a fair degree 
of accuracy. From early dawn kittie’s 
eyes grow gradually narrower up until 
noon, at which time they become almost 
perpendicular lines. After that, dilation 
begins and as the day wanes the eyes 
gradually widen. 

Horses are noted for their ability to 
perform certain acts at the exact time 
each day. A newspaper carrier in Eng- 
land had a horse that always stopped at 
the right house for the papers to be 
delivered. And another thing he soon 
learned to the amazement of his owner: 
Two people who lived in different parts 
of town paid for a paper between them, 
taking turns week about reading it first. 
The horse soon learned this and would 
stop one week at the first address and 
the following week at the other. 

Without clocks or calendars, animals 
and birds are evidently guided by little 


‘things that we cannot observe. 


By F. J. WORRALL 


dition and tends to involve certain phys- 
ical defects, such as deafness, bad teeth 
and weak eyes. The same appears to be 
true of abnormal blackness. 

The obvious answer to this seasonal 
change is that animals are less conspicu- 
ous. Some physiologists contend, how- 
ever, that a white coat is to be preferred 
in a cold climate because of its heat- 
conserving covering. 

It seems logical, nevertheless, that the 
variation of color that exists among birds 
and animals of the wild has always been 
to bring their color schemes into har- 
mony against their habitual backgrounds, 
and thus to achieve a protective resem- 
blance to Nature. 
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With the Fifth American Army in North Africa was "G-I Jenny"— 
three-week-old burro mascot. Corporal William Wende is shown 
giving Jenny an early morning bath and brushing. The interested 
audience is "Pito," wire-haired terrier, patiently awaiting his turn. 


Raccoon "Shivers," pet of a Marine Corps, perches on his master's 
shoulder to receive that, to him, daintiest of morsels, an ice 
cream cone. 
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HAT the men in our armed forces find that 
animals, no matter what kind, fill a void in, at 
best, an unnatural existence, has been illustrated 
time and time again through pictures and stories. 


By far the greatest number of pets are, of course, 
dogs, but in the far-off countries of the world 
where our armies are now fighting, the boys have 
adopted many strange mascots. Witness the ac- 
companying pictures which show a squirrel, tiger, 
raccoon, monkey, goat, seal and burro. These are 
but a few of the many species of animals on which 
our fighting men lavish their affection. 


The full value of these pets may never be esti- 
mated, but there seems to be no doubt that the com- 
panionship of these animals is a virtual therapeutic 
in the unconscious, self-treatment of homesickness 
and loneliness which come to men whose home ties 
have been broken. 


with our armed forces. In 


s his pet monkey, given 


Monkeys have be 
him by an Arab friend. 


the picture, First Lt. 


"Happy" was given first aid by combat forces and became a great 
pet while his cut fin was healing. 


First Sergeant Neil |. Shober shares the spoils of war—bananas— 
with a native goat on Saipan. 
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| Cat in the White House 
By VINCENT EDWARDS 


FOR people who have seen a succession 
of pictures and news stories about 
President Roosevelt’s pet Scottie, “Falla,” 
it should be no trouble at all to answer 
the question, “What is the most famous 
dog in America today?” Any animal that 
resides at the White House and enjoys 
the confidence of the Chief Executive is 
bound to bask in the public spotlight 
most of the time. 

The same thing was true nearly forty 
years ago when “Slippers” lived at the 
same address. There was another Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—“T. R.”—in office then. 
But Slippers wasn’t a dog. It was a gray 
cat with six toes. 

Like most cats, it often wandered off, 
and sometimes was gone for days and 
weeks at a time. It must have had an 
uncanny sixth sense so far as social 
goings-on were concerned. No matter 
how long it was absent, the White House 
employees noticed that it always man- 
aged to get back just before a big diplo- 
matic dinner was to be held. As sure as 
they saw Slippers washing himself on 
the White House front steps, society re- 
porters knew the cards for some impor- 
tant affair had gone out. 

This famous cat wasn’t the least bit 
fazed by distinguished guests from across 
the Atlantic. It showed it the night that 
President Theodore Roosevelt led his 
guests from the state diningroom down 
the corridor to the East Room. 

The President was walking with the 
wife of an important ambassador. Close 
behind followed a line of noted guests— 
ambassadors, plenipotentiaries and min- 
isters, all according to their rank in the 
diplomatic world. 

Suddenly the procession halted abruptly. 
There, on the rug, in the path of the 
guests, lay Slippers! The cat was 
stretched at full length and blinking lazily 
as if nothing was so important as its own 
comfort. 

The President had seen the White 
' House cat just in time. He was first 
inclined to pick up Slippers and move him 
out of the way, but, realizing that would 
hold up the entire line, President Roose- 
velt gave an amused bow to the Am- 
bassadress, and escorted her around the 
cat. 

Every important ambassador that fol- 
lowed with a lady upon his arm did the 
same thing. Thus, the whole diplomatic 
corps gave way to Slipper’s comfort. 

Later, that night, Theodore Roosevelt 
showed his sympathy for dumb animals. 
He knew that if ever the White House 
staff learned that Slippers had held up 
all those diplomats, the cat would be in 
eternal disgrace. So, as soon as he had 
seated the Ambassadress, he excused 
himself and went back and carried Slip- 
pers to a room where the cat would be 
safe from the wrath of any servant. 
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Dr. Reuley Says: 


Cruelty of the Raffle 


EAR by year, particularly during 

the Thanksgiving and Holiday Sea- 
son, raffles are held by various organiza- 
tions at which time turkeys and fowl of 
other kinds are raffled off. Two letters 
have recently appeared in a Massachu- 
setts paper calling attention to the cruel 
treatment of these birds on two different 
occasions. 

Turkeys and other fowl! confined in 
small cages were taken out and a number 
of them, being seized by a leg, swung 
around in a large circle to amuse the 
crowd, the poor creatures giving evidence 
of fright and in some cases apparently 
more or less seriously injured. 

Undoubtedly, such treatment of these 
birds was not intended to be an act of 
cruelty but was a result of thoughtless- 
ness and total indifference to their sensi- 
tiveness to suffering. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that that sort 
of thing will ultimately be stopped. It 
certainly could be if an order for a turkey 
or fowl of some other kind, addressed to 
a first-class market, could be raffled off 
instead of the living bird. 


Early Morning Visitor 
By MARGARET KENILWORTH 


There's a plump little lady across the way 
Who has a caller every day; 

At exactly eight, on the window-sill, 
He always arrives with a little trill. 

His coat is gray, all trimmed with white; 
He lifts his head between each bite 

To thank the lady for crumbs of bread. 
It's just as plain as if he said 

“Thank you, kind lady, for this good meal; 
After this, how fine I'll feel.” 

There's a plump little lady across the way 
Who has a caller every day. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In search of "story-telling" pic- 
tures, we announce our annual photo- 
graphic contest to end June 30, 
1945. 


A first prize of $25 and thirty-two 
additional awards are offered for 
clear, outstanding photographs of 
wild or domestic animals and birds. 

Have you a picture that tells a 
stcry? Then, enter it in our contest. 
Anyone may compete. 

Be sure to send for complete con- 
test rules, however, before sending 
your picture. 


Half and Half 
By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


Hoe” would you like to have for a pet 
an animal that was half dog and 
half coyote? Such is “Bruce,” the adored 
seven-year-old pet of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Pope, of Richfield, Idaho. They raised 
him from a pup, giving him every care 
and attention. Due, perhaps, to the wild 
strain in his nature, Bruce does not make 
up readily with strangers and often 
dashes away from them, but it is clear 
that he thinks very highly of his masters. 
One of the things of which Bruce is not 
especially fond is being photographed. 
It is very difficult to snap him alone; 
however, when Mr. and Mrs. Pope are 
around he doesn’t seem to mind the 
camera so much. 

The dog-wolf looks very much like a 
coyote as to color and build. His tail is 
not so bushy as that of his wild brother, 
however, and his body is a bit stockier. 
He is grayish in color with whitish-gray 
markings. 

Bruce is extremely particular about 
his food. Before partaking of anything 
he always examines it thoroughly, even 
when exceedingly hungry. No doubt 
that is the wild strain showing up, for 
coyotes are forced to use extreme cau- 
tion in their selection of food they find. 
Sometimes meat is poisoned. When they 
catch a rabbit or squirrel, however, they 
know they may devour it without hesita- 
tion. All wild animals prefer fresh meat 
to carrion. 

Strange to say, Bruce loves ice cream 
and cake. This is odd, for carnivorous 
animals, like the dog and wolf, virtually 
limit themselves to meat. Their systems 
can handle enormous amounts of protein 
—amounts which would be very likely to 
injure a human being. 

Bruce becomes very excited when wild 
coyotes appear at night in the neighbor- 
hood and set up a series of howls. How- 
ever, if let out of the house at such times 
he never joins his wild brothers. Some- 
times he does yip a little. He does not 
bark, but gives utterance to a few yips. 
One of the queerest things about a true, 
full-blooded coyote is his voice. So varied 
is it in pitch that the vocal gymnastics of 
a single animal often sound like those of 
a dozen. It is impossible to determine 
by listening how many of the animals are 
in a pack. 

Bruce knows no tricks. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pope believe he is too stubborn to learn 
any and attribute this fact to his wild 
ancestry. He is shy in the presence of 
other dogs and usually runs from them. 
He has never been known to bother do- 
mestic chickens or other creatures but he 
does catch a chicken for Mrs. Pope when 
she wants one. Yet he does not hurt the 
fowl in the slightest. 

All in all he is quite a pet and his 
masters think the world of him. 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your. contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 
A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 


Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 


The annual meeting of our two Societies will be 
held Tuesday, January 23, 1945. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ..... 890 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,615 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 270 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 905 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary cases. 602,278 


DECEMBER REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 


ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 


ATHOL, BROCKTON AND NEW BED- 
FORD, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 14,720 
Cases investigated ............ 263 
Animals examined ............. 3,645 
Animals placed in homes ........ 377 


Lost animals restored to owners . 80 


Number of prosecutions ........ 8 
Number of convictions ......... 8 
Horses taken from work ....... 2 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 41 


Small animals humanely put to 


Horse auctions attended ........ 16 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 66,876 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals'’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 


dollars (or, if other 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: Our dog sheds con- 
stantly both summer and winter, although 
his skin appears to be healthy. This con- 
dition is annoying since he is kept in the 
house, and his white hairs necessitate 
persistent sweeping. What can be done 
to stop his shedding? 


Answer: A dog which is kept in a 
heated house will shed all the year, as 
you have observed. This is a normal con- 
dition, and cannot be checked. 


2. Question: Is it possible to have a 


dog spayed after she has had puppies? 


Answer: A dog may be spayed after 
having puppies. However, the operation 
involves more risk, and is more serious 
than the spaying of a‘female dog before 
birth has taken place. In any case, it is 
advisable to wait at least three months 
after the arrival of the puppies before 
having the operation performed. 


3. Question: My dog developed sev- 
eral round, bare spots on his stomach, 
which my veterinarian diagnosed as ring- 
worm. Is this disease contagious to us? 


Answer: Ringworm is readily passed 
between man, dog and cat. Therefore, 
extreme care should be taken in the 
handling and treatment of the affected 
animal. The most popular remedies are 
tincture of iodine, or ointments or solu- 
tions containing salicylic acid, which 
must be applied directly to the sores. 
After contact with the dog, it is advisable 
to scrub the hands thoroughly with soap 
and water, 


4. Question: Our _ three-month-old 
puppy often has attacks resembling hic- 
coughs in a person. He seems uncomfort- 
able and distressed during these spells, 
although they usually do not last long. 
What could be the trouble? 


Answer: Hiccoughs are often seen in 
puppies, and usually accompany stomach 
distress. Be sure that the bowels move 
regularly, and if necessary give a mild 
laxative, preferably mineral oil. The 
diet should be carefully regulated and at 
this age should be confined to milk, ce- 
reals, and meat, with regular meals three 
or four times daily. A sample of the 
stool should be submitted to your veter- 
inarian for a microscopic examination 
to detect the presence of worm infesta- 
tion, which may be a cause of hiccoughs 
in your puppy. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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"Rusty" and Lieutenant Virginia E. Hart 


Nurse Visits Hospital 
USTY,” convalescent patient, con- 
sidered himself a very lucky dog re- 
cently when pretty Lieut. Virginia E. 
Hart, Army Nurses’ Corps, during a 
leave of absence, visited the Hospital and 
paused to offer a comforting word to the 
ailing collie. Lieutenant Hart has 
served for more than thirty months as an 
Army Nurse. 


How Long Do Animals Live? 


By ALAN A. BROWN 


their estimates of the life span of 
wild life. 

The age of the tortoise has been the 
object of fantastic guesses at all times. 
Giant turtles had the reputation of being 
able to attain the age of three or even 
five hundred years. Lord Rothschild’s 
Galapagos tortoises in London became 
especially famous. The lives of the eld- 
est among them are supposed to have 
encompassed Columbus’s voyage of dis- 
covery and the first transoceanic flight. 

The belief in the longevity of these 
tortoises is due to the fact that an 
extraordinarily slow annual growth of 
only a few centimeters was observed in 
all the animals studied in captivity. How- 
ever, the researches of two American 
scientists have shown that under favor- 
able conditions, corresponding as far as 
possible to the habitat of these animals, 
their growth is by no means slow. 

Nevertheless, tortoises may be re- 
garded as the vertebrates enjoying the 
greatest longevity. The former director 
of the Cairo Zoo has definitely deter- 
mined a demonstrable age of 100 years 
for various species of turtles; for ex- 
ample, the Greek land turtle. 


eis estim are constantly revising 


Until recently the duration of life 
among the anthropoid apes was greatly 
overestimated. Recent investigations 
have shown that their maximum age is 
probably thirty years. 

Among mammals, the elephant is prob- 
ably a close second to man. “Lily,” a 
famous elephant of the Dresden Zoo, ar- 
rived at the zoo at the age of four and 
lived there for 47 years, probably achiev- 
ing an age record for elephants on the 
European continent. 

According to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, some birds that regularly mi- 
grate long distances are showing remark- 
able tenacity of life. Among interesting 
records reported was a white pelican 
banded in Yellowstone Park in 1932 and 
found at McAllister, Montana, in 1940. 
A gannet banded in Quebec in 1922 was 
found in Newfoundland in 1939. 

An 11-year-old record of a glaucous- 
winged gull, banded in British Columbia 
in July, 1925, was established when the 
bird was found dead in the same province 
in September, 1936. A herring gull, 
however, lived longer. Banded at Hat 
Island, Michigan, in 1922, it was found 
dead at Beaver Island in 1939. 


“BOOTS AND HIS BUDDIES"—LT. COM. D. F. FOLDS AND CREW—SOME SEVEN MONTHS AFTER ADOPTION 


How “Boots” has grown since the time last spring when our Society presented the then two-month-old mongrel collie to these members 
of the United States Navy. So happy has been the association, that Commander Folds recently sent us this picture in apprecia- 


tion for our part in the induction of a new boatswain's mate. 


This is just one of the many units to which we have given mascots 


and in every case we have found that there has developed a mutual companionship which bodes well for the future. 
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Work Horses Have Christmas Party 


MS JANE WITHERS, popular star 
of stage and screen and a devoted 
lover of animals, marked the opening of 
our celebration of the Horses’ Christmas, 
sponsored by The Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., by personally serving the first 
holiday dinner to a team of work horses. 
Shown with her in the picture is Eric H. 
Hansen, Executive Vice-President. 
Throughout the day, a horse-drawn 
truck, bearing a decorated Christmas 
tree and laden with oats and carrots and 
apples, moved around the city where 


“Lady” Joins the WACS 


NCE again we have been called upon 
to supply a mascot for a service 
group. On the present occasion it was 
for a Women’s Army Corps and after a 
careful search, selection was made of a 
seven-month-old Dalmatian puppy who is 
proud of the honor of being inducted as 
chief mascot of the WACS at Fort Banks, 
Massachusetts. 

With all the ceremony befitting the 
occasion, the new mascot was presented 
to the WAC Detachment by Dr. Erwin F. 
Schroeder, Chief of Staff of our Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. The pretty 
recipients of “Lady,” shown with Dr. 
Schroeder, are: Pvt. Lois Wascom (left) 
and Cpl. Bernice Collins. We feel sure 
that the new canine WAC will acquit 
herself with honor and be a source of 
comfort and companionship to her mis- 
tresses. 


On the many occasions when our So- 
ciety has been called upon to find mascots 
for such groups, we have always been 
careful to select an animal that, in our 
opinion, will fit in best with the type of 
individuals composing the group. 
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horses were to be found in the greatest 
number. Coffee and doughnuts were 
served to the drivers. Whatever re- 
mained of these gifts for the horses was 
distributed at the various stables where 
most needed, particularly at the stables 
where the horses of peddlers and junk 
dealers are kept. 

The idea of playing Santa Claus to 
work horses at Christmastime was con- 
ceived by The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
nearly thirty years ago, and the custom 
has been continued every year since then. 


Given 10 THE 
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An Ingenious Dog 

N English officer who was in Paris 

some years ago mentions the case 
of a shoeblack’s dog that had actually 
been taught by his master to bring in 
business. 
The officer’s boots had been polished, 
but when crossing a bridge they were 
soiled by a poodle running against them. 
He therefore went to a nearby bootblack 
and had them cleaned. This same thing 
happened several times and aroused the 
officer’s curiosity. He watched the dog 


‘and saw him roll himself in the mud of 


the river, and then watch for persons 
with well-polished shoes against which 
he contrived to rub himself. 

The bootblack confessed that he had 
taught the dog this trick. The officer 
purchased the animal for a high price, 
took him to London, where he was tied - 
up for a while and then released. He 
disappeared and could not be found. Later 
he was again discovered in Paris pursu- 
ing his old trade. 

—Marvin L. Whitaker 


a 


OR those in battle, on land or sea, all 
suffering and starving women and 
children, all homeless and wounded small 
animal creatures in field and forest, we 
can only pray. The innocent “dumb 
creatures,” who flee in agony or are stark 
in death, are never accounted as among 
the “casualties,” but though they have 
not learned Man’s ingenious ways of 
slaughter, some refer to all cruelty as 
“beastly.” —Mrs. M. R. L. Freshel 
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Canine Newshound 
Seeing-Eye dog with a nose for news 
is the means of a livelihood for 

blind Roy Moseman, of Waynesville, 
North Carolina. The dog, fondly called 
“Sallie,” hasn’t a distinctive family tree 
that anyone knows of—she’s just plain 
dog, but she has been trained to do all 
the things required of a true Seeing-Eye 
dog—and many more. 

Sallie’s master, Roy, had to make a 
living, so he decided to sell newspapers 
in order to build up a cash reserve for a 
future enterprise. But a newsstand in 
this small town was out of the question. 
It was then that Sallie came to the rescue. 
Together they now operate a delivery 
route. People of Waynesville call Sallie 
practically human. 

Roy starts out on his route, his arms 
bulging with papers. Sallie, believe it or 
not, knows every step on the entire route. 
Frequently, Roy makes a mistake in toss- 
ing a paper toward a porch. When he 
does, Sallie halts, disengages his grip on 
her harness and re-deposits the paper in 
the proper place. —Gerald E. Lee 


Something About a Dog 


wt is it about a dog which at 
times causes rules and regulations 
to be flung to the four winds? 

The other day a dog invaded the sanc- 
tity of a human hospital. He was in the 
wrong place, but he was suffering and 
even busy medicos have soft hearts. 

Thus “Tiny,” a dog belonging to a 
Los Angeles youth, underwent an opera- 
tion at the Georgia Street Receiving Hos- 
pital, under the able hands of Dr. Robert 
Moes. Tiny’s trouble was a_ fishhook 
enmeshed in his tongue. The accident 
had happened somehow while the dog 
and his master were fishing. When the 
boy could not find a veterinarian avail- 
able to treat his pet, he decided to try 
the Georgia Street Hospital. 

By all rights of medical procedure 
Tiny should have been denied admittance, 
but instead he was given an anesthetic 
and aided just as if he had been a human 
patient. —Ida M. Pardue 


Feeding Birds 


Birds at the window 

Make the winter seem 
Bright with friendly callers 
Touched by sunlight’s beam. 


Birds outside the window, 
Feeding every day, 
Make the winter hours 
Swiftly pass away. 
Busy bills, tiny feet, 
Wings of varied hue; 
Feeding birds are neighbors, 
Familiar, ever new. 

—Louise Darcy 
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Fort Warren, Wyoming, soldiers re- 
port that “Annie,” their pet antelope, 
recently walked to the head of a drill 
column and executed maneuvers with 
the drillees. They say she was as precise 
as a veteran. 


A Virginia ex-policeman claims to 
have seen a snake with two perfectly 
formed legs nearly half an inch long 
and feet with six toes, each with a small 
claw. Scores of witnesses corroborate 
the oddity. 


“Bingo,” a yardcat at the Erie Depot 
in Warren, Ohio, has no regard what- 
ever for the O. D. T. He hops a freight 
on Monday, returns in about two or 
three days; gets off the train, checks up 
on matters and grabs another choo-choo 
for the “week-end.” 


Check your atlas if you don’t believe 
that there is a Horse Heaven, Ky.; Bay 
Horse, Mont.; Colt’s Neck, N. J.; Nag’s 
Head, N.C. 

And, did you know that the famous 
racer, “Sir Huon,” insisted on pie every 
day; and another member of the “horsey 
set” was an onion eater. Maybe he blew 
his breath in the faces of his opponents, 
though history doesn’t tell. 


Josephine, who can currently be seen 
in “God Is My Co-Pilot,” has been 
monkey-shining .in eighty-seven _pic- 
tures.. Next time you see a monkey 
examine the fur of a companion, don’t 
think he is looking for fleas. He is 
really searching for a salty skin secre- 
tion, which my monkey friends tell me 
is delicious. 


It may still be news to some of you 
that scientists have discovered hen feed 
that will make the yolks of bens’ eggs 
any desired color. But, now a Connecti- 
cut farmer claims that he has found a 
feeding method which results in cows’ 
milk being produced in bright red hues, 
BUT, it tastes like creosote. 


A Virginia storekeeper, troubled with 
visitors bent on larceny, has conceived 
a most effective alarm. When the tres- 
passer reaches a certain point, an elec- 
tronic ray automatically stirs up a 
hornets’ nest. And a spotlight flashes 
on to aid the swarm in its operations. 


Following a squirrel, who had play- 
fully purloined bis last golf ball, a Phila- 
delphia devotee of the “tee and green” 
was led to the lair of the animal who had 
apparently mistaken the white pellets 
for nuts. For there, in a bollow tree, 
were over fifty perfectly good golf balls. 


—Jack Pearson 


Mascot 
By JANET HALLIDAY 


man nor. beast can keep 
“George,” four-footed sentinel of 
the Muncie, Indiana, business district, in 
the local canine bastille. He has influen- 
tial friends. 


More than a year ago George, a large 
taffy-colored dog of dubious ancestry, 
became self-appointed mascot of the 
downtown section in this city of 50,000. 
He has now become a veritable commu- 
nity project. Stationing himself at the 
corner of a congested bus stop the dog 
gravely keeps watch over the hundreds 
of war workers who travel to and from 
industrial plants on the buses. 


Up and down the main street of his 
town George walks, stopping occasionally 
to pay brief visits to store employes 
whose friendship he has won by his 
fidelity. His “beat” extends to the can- 
teen for service men at the Union Depot. 
Friends of the canine have rewarded his 
vigilance by maintaining a fund for his 
support. Yearly a collection is taken 
among a large group of citizens to buy 
his tag. Prominent men and women 
of the community may be seen daily stop- 
ping their cars at “George’s Corner” to 
toss him a juicy ham bone or a paper 
dish of hamburger. On inclement days 
he is assured of a handout at the canteen. 

George was named by a department 
store manager who called the dog after 
himself. Children and adults alike speak 
to the animal by name when they pass 
him. City bus drivers give him free 
rides to and from the campus of Ball 
State Teachers College where he has 
many friends among the students. 

All who know George are not his 
friends, however. Several times he has 
been reported a “vagrant” and threatened 
with a trip to the pound. Leniency was 
once obtained through a petition signed 
by a number of persons who declared 
George to be a good citizen. When the 
dog was picked up later he effected his 
own release. 


An item appearing in The Muncie 
Evening Press the day of his arrest 
stated: “‘All that remains of George at 
the city animal shelter is a dog tag... .” 

Worried readers discovered in the next 
paragraph that their venerable friend 
was safe. George had borne stoically 
the trip to the pound, but when the 
keeper attempted to remove him from the 
truck the wily canine slipped his grasp 
and left the surprised captor holding only 
a collar. 

Several months ago the Delaware 
County Humane Society found him a 
country home, complete with sunny grass, 
open spaces and plenty of shade trees, 
but he stayed only a few days. Lured by 
the bright lights of the city, George, with 
wagging apologies to his benefactors, re- 
turned to his urban haunts. 
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Birds of Our States 


of our states have adopted official state 

birds, either by legislative action, by proclamation 
of the governor, or by long established precedent. The 
remaining twelve states have unofficial state birds. Re- 
gardless of their official status, however, each bird is 
more interesting as a friend than a stranger. 

So that you may become better acquainted with these 
friends, we have asked the father bird to give you some 
clues about himself. Without looking at the answer, 
see if you can identify him. Then study the informa- 
tion so you’ll be able to know any of the state birds 
wherever you see them. It will be lots of fun. Try it. 


Do You Know Me? 


First Clue: My homeland extends from Canada to 
Mexico. I am a year-around resident except in the 
extreme northern part of my range. I am just a bit 
larger than the Robin, and am easily identified by my 
long black bill, neck scarf of jet black, bright yellow 
vest, with rows of black spots down the sides. My other 
garments are of deep brown and black, spotted or 
streaked with white, and outer tail feathers are white 
and quite conspicuous in flight. ... Who am I? 

Second Clue: I fly well enough, although flying is not 
my specialty, since I am a strong-legged, active walker 
and seldom rise from the ground unless molested and 
then away I soar, sounding a sputtered sort of alarm. 
Of course, I “broadcast’”’ my clear, melodious loud tones 
of my varied song from the highest telephone pole or 
tree top, but I really spend most of my time on the 
ground. I have the impolite habit of turning my back 
on anyone whom I wish to evade, in order to conceal 
my conspicuous yellow breast. ... Who am I? 

Third Clue: My mate and I always construct our 
nests on the ground. The nest, which is usually a roofed- 
over affair, with long entering runway, is built in some 
dense grass clump or bushes, and so well hidden it is 
almost impossible to find.. However, our worst enemy, 
the dreaded snake, often finds our home and destroys 
our eggs and young. We raise two families each year, 
usually six or seven in each brood.... Who am I? 

Fourth Clue: In many localities we are classed and 
shot as “game birds,” which, for the farmer, is a very 
grave mistake, since our value as insect destroyers is 
far greater than as objects of pursuit by hunters. We 
feed our large families great quantities of cutworms, 
grubs, crickets, caterpillars, alfalfa, boll weevils, and 
grasshoppers. ... Who am I? 


Fifth Clue: I am the only bird that has the honor of © 


holding the position as state bird of SEVEN states, 
namely: Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Oregon and Wyoming. ... Who am I? 


Answer: YYWIMOGVAW NYALSAM 
—Jewell Casey 
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Photo by‘Eugene W. Gustafson 


BANQUET FOR A CHIPMUNK 


a 
Snowshoe Rabbit 


AU JANE had promised to tell Gilbert and Betty 

a story ahout the rabbit that wears snowshoes in 
the winter. “Do tell us about him tonight,” pleaded 
Betty. ‘Are the snowshoes that the rabbit wears any- 
thing like Tommy Gray’s?”’ asked Gilbert. 

“They are not just like Tommy’s, but they are for 
the same purpose. It is to keep the rabbit from sinking 
in the snow when he is running. If he did not have 
them, he would soon be caught by his enemies,” re- 
sponded Aunt Jane. 

“Well, what are they like and how could a rabbit 
put them on?” asked Betty. 

“The Wabasso or snowshoe rabbit does not have his 
snowshoes in the summertime, for he does not need 
them, then, but as soon as the cold weather comes in 
the fall, a sort of web starts to grow between his toes, 
like a duck or a goose. When the snow starts to fall 
this web has become so strong that the rabbit finds he 
can run over the snow without sinking in, and that is 
why it is called a sort of snowshoe. You see, Mother 
Nature, which is God’s servant, supplies all the little 
people of the woods and forest with just what they 
require for their protection. I told you about how she 
gives the other rabbits a warm, white coat that not only 
keeps them warm in the freezing weather, but also 
protects them from their enemies, because it is the same 
color as the snow.” 

“I would love to see the snowshoe rabbit running 
about with his snowshoes on. I’ll bet that he makes 
good speed especially if Mr. Fox is after him,” said 
Gilbert excitedly. —Esther D. Hooey 
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The Band of Merry or 
Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and one Bands of Mercy 
were organized during December.. These 
were distributed as follows: 


Virginia 37 
Florida 33 
Georgia 30 
Terms... 


Total number of Bands of Mercy or- 
apa by Parent-American Society, 269,- 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 


Number of addresses made, 
Number of persons in audiences, 


Our Friend Pussy 


ATS were venerated by the ancient 

Egyptians who even had a catheaded 
goddess. The writer Herodotus says 
that an Egyptian would save the cat first 
when his house took fire and to kill one 
even by accident was punishable by 
death. 

Apparently the Romans didn’t care for 
cats. All the excavations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum did not find the remains of 
even one of these animals. 

Tailless cats are usually associated 
with the Isle of Man but they were also 
found in Spain and in parts of the East 
Indies. 

‘In Tenth Century Wales anyone kill- 
ing a cat from the Royal granary had to 
pay a fine in grain. This was measured 
by hanging the cat up by its tail with its 
nose touching the floor and then heaping 
the grain high enough around it to bury 
it to the tail tip. 

It is said that many cats hunt for the 
fun of it and thus a cat that is well fed 
and feeling good will catch more mice 
than a hungry one. 

The Wild Cat is supposed to be the 
hardest of all animals to tame and even 
our house cats are not entirely domesti- 
cated and find it very easy to revert to 
the wild state. 


57 


—John H. Spicer 
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“Herman” takes his pen in hand 


to sign a Victory Loan application. 


Raccoon, Successful Salesman 


HATSWORTH, Ontario, a village 
( : some 100 miles north of Toronto, 

made its unique contribution to 
the recently completed—and highly suc- 
cessful—Seventh Victory Loan in Canada 
through the medium of a tame, young 
raccoon. The few-month-old animal, a 
pet of the neighborhood, gained promi- 
nence as “Herman, the Canvassing 
’Coon,” under the guidance of Bill Snell, 
Chatsworth’s leading citizen and local 
Loan salesman. 

Herman, a playful pet from the day 
he wandered into the community from 
the neighboring woods, entered into, the 
spirit of being trained as a featured and 
unusual salesman and went through the 
whole technique of saleswork before the 


Winter Guests 
By IDA M. FORREST 
Earth lay snow blanketed in white 
Embroidered by hungry birds in flight, 
Pausing to trace the lacy design 
As they hoped to drink and dine. 


Then they saw to their surprise 
Someone had been kind and wise, 
Suet dangled from a string; 

This meant strength for leg and wing. 


Bread crumbs, too, were scattered wide, 
And lo! some sunflower seeds, beside! 
“Who could have thought of a little bird?” 
One piped. | am sure that is what | heard. 


They chattered on and ate their fill; 
In the joy they brought, they paid their bill. 


camera to give the Loan one of its most 
pleasing and remarkable publicity angles. 

The raccoon has a hatful of tricks, is 
a great lover of chocolate, and with the 
candy as a reward will go through his 
whole repertoire with unfeigned animal 
pleasure. 

Pet of the whole family and neighbor- 
hood, Herman is a shining example of 
what human kindness can do for one of 
Nature’s dumb children. With an ador- 
ing mistress for tutor, he romps with the 
children, plays with the dogs and the 
family cat and generally makes himself 
a friend of everyone. Herman has yet to 
display any of the wild traits naturally 
inherent to his kind. 

—Fred Claridge 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday after- 
noon at 1:15 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1!270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
February 6—''Animals in the News.” 


February 13—''Emergency Care and Treat- 
ment of Animals." 


February 20—''True Dog Stories." 


February 27—'Animals in General." 
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Lessons in Kindness 
A Manual for Teachers 


Just published is our new |2-page book- 
let, containing actual projects, bibliog- 
raphies, and material charts for the 
teaching of Humane Education. 

With projects for grades from kinder- 
garten through the sixth year, this book- 
let will be of inestimable value, both in 
schools and for the use of animal protec- 
tion societies. 


Five cents each $2.50 per hundred 


1944 Bound Volumes 


While they last we have a limited supply 
of bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals, 
each book containing the twelve issues for 
1944. 

From past experience, we know that 
many people like to keep a permanent 
file for ready reference to the many in- 
formative articles on nature and animal 
care. 

These books, containing 240 pages and 
approximately 200 striking examples of 
animal photography, make splendid gifts, 
es a to school and public libraries. 
Children find the magazine helpful in 
their school work and both children and 
adults enjoy reading the many stories 
about animals. 


$1.50 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and ad- 
dress on high-grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 100 each. 
300 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
They Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 
Mais Orders Fillci Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


LYNCH BROS. 
CARRIAGE COMPANY 


ESSEX AND PEARL STREETS 
CHELSEA 


CHElsea 3049-3001 


ARMSTRONG CO. 
North Station 


Boston, Mass. 


ABERTHAW COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


80 Federal Street Boston 


Telephone, LiBerty 1264 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


FH uneral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


PURELY PERSONAL 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago I was elected President of our two Societies to suc- 
ceed their founder, George Thorndike Angell. These thirty-five years have 


brought a wealth of opportunity to serve the great cause for which our 
Societies stand. 


Whatever has been accomplished in the way of growth and ever-widening 
activities has been due in no small measure to the loyal support of a Board of Directors 
who have always awarded me their confidence and good will. To three of these 
Directors who have served as Trustees of our Permanent Funds, most grateful 
recognition must be accorded. Without recompense, they have given us the bene- 
fit of their long experience in the financial world. Not the least of whatever prog- 
ress has been made has been due to the fidelity and devotion of the more than one 
hundred employees connected with the various departments of our service. 


Personally, nothing has given me greater pleasure than to see the progress made 
in the development and world-wide reputation of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, founded thirty years ago as a memorial to Mr. Angell. It was something 
of a venture for, to the best of my knowledge, at that time no such hospital of just 
that kind was in existence anywhere. The cost of the new building, to house not 
only such a hospital but all of our various offices, seemed an amount too great for us 
to attempt to raise. 


But the Directors, hesitating a little at the beginning to accept my recom- 
mendation to erect an animal hospital, finally backed the project heartily, and the 
growth and standing in the world of veterinary medicine and surgery of our 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital have been far beyond our fondest hopes. 


After these long years I gladly—yes, happily—turn over to my successor the 
office I have held. Years ago I met a young man at a humane convention and heard 
him speak, and at once said, ““That is the man I want to take my place when I resign.” 
That young man all readers of our magazine, and others familiar with our work, now 
know as Mr. Eric H. Hansen, for the last three years our Executive Vice-President. 


To no one else whom I know could I turn over this office of President so gladly 
and confidently. His years of experience in humane work, his character, his ability 
as an executive, his ability as a speaker, fit him in every way for the position. 


The Directors, however, do not wish me to drop out entirely from all official 
relations with the Societies, and so have elected me to the office of Chairman of the 
Board. That means IJ shall still have a desk in the President’s office, leaving, how- 
ever, the management of all phases of our work to the new President. 


To all friends and members of our two organizations, to whom I owe so much 
through these thirty-five years, go now my kindest personal regard and gratitude. 
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